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DOWN THE RIVER; 


OR, 


BUCK BRADFORD AND THE TYRANTS. 
A STORY FOR Boys anp Gres. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER V. 
A BATTLE AT LONG RANGE. 


| haha always very fond of a dog and a 

horse, and had a taste for everything ap- 
pertaining to these animals. Darky, as the 
black horse was called, and my dog Bully were 
Prime favorites with me. If I bore a divided 





love, it was so equally divided that I could not 
tell which I liked best. I was fond of working 
over the horse, the wagon, the harnesses, and 
most especially I had a decided penchant for a 
graceful whip; but I wish to protest, in the 
same breath, that I never used it upon Darky. 
Though I was a firm believer in corporal pun- 
ishment for vicious boys and vicious horses, I 
did not think he ever needed it. I had a sus- 
picion that Ham Fishley had never had half 
enough of it, owing to the fact that he was a 
spoiled child. It seemed to me then that a 
good opportunity had come to supply the de- 
ficiency, even if it were administered strictly 
in self-defence. 
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When I had turned Darky, and admonished 
him to stand still, I saw that Ham had picked 
up a club, which appeared to be a broken cart- 
stake. It was necessary that I should provide 
for this new emergency. I glanced at the 
wagon, to see if there was anything about it 
that would answer my purpose. My eye fell 
upon the whip, which rested in the socket at 
the end of the seat. It was a very elegant 
whip in my estimation, with a lash long 
enough to drive a four-horse team. The bril- 
liant thought occurred to me that this whip 
was better than a cart-stake for my present 
purpose, and I took it from its place. 

I wish to say, most emphatically, in this con- 
nection, that I am not a fighting character; but, 
in the present instance, I was obliged to fight 
or submit to the most degrading abuse. Ham 
was in the act of asserting his right, not to ask 
me, but to order me, in the most offensive man- 
ner, to black his boots, or to perform other 
menial offices for him. I trust that I have 
already proved my willingness to do my duty, 
and to oblige even those whom I regarded as 
my enemies. Ham had made a cowardly as- 
sault upon me, and with the club in his hand 
he proposed to reduce me to what he consid- 
ered a proper state of subjection. 

I purposed that he should not reduce me at 
all. I walked towards the place where he stood, 
with the whip in my hand. As I approached 
him, he moved towards me with his weapon 
thrown back in readiness to hit me. I halted 
first, and then retreated a few paces, to afford 
me time to disengage the lash from the handle 
of the whip. I used to consider myself very 
skilful with the whip, though this may be 
vanity, and I could take a piece out of a maple 
leaf at twelve feet, three times out of four, all 
day long. This was one of my accomplish- 
ments as a boy, and I enjoyed the practice. 

Retreating before the advance of Ham, I 
brought the whip smartly around the calves 
of his legs, with a regular coachman’s flourish. 
This did not operate to cool my antagonist’s 
temper; indeed, I am forced to confess that 
this was not exactly the way to subdue his ire. 
I am sorry to say that Ham used some naughty 
words, which politeness will not permit me to 
repeat. Then he rushed forward with re- 
doubled energy, and I gave him another crack 
with the whip, which hit him in the tenderest 
part of his pedestals. 

I knew by his wrinkled brow that the parts 
smarted; but, as long as it did not cure him 
of the infatuation of “licking” me, I felt that 
he was responsible for all consequences. He 
wanted to throw himself upon me with that 
club, and I am satisfied that a single blow of 





the formidable weapon would have smashed 
my head. He followed up his treatment, and 
I followed up mine, keeping just out of the 
reach of his stick, and lathering his legs with 
the hard silk snapper of my whip. 

He foamed, fretted, and struggled to gain the 
advantage of me; but he was mad, and I was 
cool, and I kept my respectful distance from 
him, punishing him as rapidly as I could swing 
the long lash. Ham soon became fearfully 


disgusted. At the rate he was subduing me, , 


he must have felt that it would be a long job. 
His patience — not very carefully nursed — 
gave out at last; and, when he found that it 
would be impossible for him te inflict a single 
blow upon me, he raised the club, and let it fly 
at my head. If it had hit me there, I think 
the reader would have been saved the trouble 
of reading my adventures ‘‘ Down the River.” 
As it was, it struck me on the left shoulder, 
and I did not get over the effects of the blow 
for a fortnight. But I was too proud to show 
any signs of pain, or even to let him know 
that I had been hit. 

I picked up the club, and held it in my left 
hand, to prevent him from making any further 
use of it, leaving my right to manipulate the 
whip. I felt that I had disarmed and over- 
powered him; but I was not yet quite content 
with his frame of mind, and I continued my 
favorite exercise for some time longer. I did 
not actually punish him any more; I only 
cracked the whip in unpleasant proximity to 
his tender extremities. He hopped and leaped 
like a Winnebago chief in the war-dance. 

“ Quit, Buck Bradford!” cried he, in tones 
of anguish. 

“You have got enough of it —have you, 
Ham Fishley?”°I replied, suspending the ex- 
ercise. 

‘* We'll settle this another time,” howled he. 

‘No, we won’t; we'll settle it now. You 
began it, and I want it finished now,” I added, 
cracking the whip once more in the neighbor- 
hood of his pedal extremities. 

* Quit — will you!” 

“T will quit when you say you have had 
enough of it.” 

**- You won’t hear the last of this very soon, 
Ican tell you!” 

‘‘ What are you going to do about it, Ham?” 

“I'll pay you off for it yet!” 

“‘ Will you!” I continued, startling his sen- 
sibilities again with the noise of the snapper. 
“ Yes, I will!” snarled he, passionately. 

If the calf of his left leg had been a maple 
leaf at that moment, I should have taken 4 
piece out of it as big as a dime. 

** Mind out, Buck Bradford!” 
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“ Have youc‘had enough?” I demanded. 

“ Yes, I have!” 

“ O, well, if you are satisfied, I am, though 
you are not very good-natured about it. Next 
time you want to hit me over the head with the 
mail-bag, just remember that when I am awake 
I keep my eyes open,” I replied, coiling up the 
lash of my whip. ‘ When I told you I had 
stood this thing long enough, I got myself 
ready for anything that might come. I’m 
ready for anything more, and I shall be ready 
the next time you want to try it on.” 

“You had better go along with the mail,” 
snapped he, in a tone so like his mother’s that 
Icould not have told who spoke if I had not 
seen Ham before me. 

‘IT made this stop to accommodate you, not 
myself. After what has happened, I want to 
tell you once more, that I am ready to do my 
work like a man, and to treat you and every- 
body else like gentlemen, if you use me de- 
cently. If you know how to behave like a 
gentleman, I'd like to have you try it on for 
a few days, just to see how it would seem. If 
you will only do that, I promise you shall have 
no reason to complain of me. That’s all I’ve 
got to say.” 

“You've said enough, and you had better 
go along with the mail,” growled he. 

I turned Darky again, very much to that 
knowing animal’s dissatisfaction apparently, 
for my singular proceedings had doubtless im- 
pressed him with the idea that he was to escape 
his regular trip to Riverport. 

“ Aren’t you going along to Crofton’s?” I 
called to Ham, as I got into the wagon. 

“A pretty fix I’m in to go to a party,” re- 
plied he, as he glanced in disgust at his soiled 
garments. 

“Well, you ought to have thought of that 
before you began the sport,” I added, con- 
solingly. 

Ham made no reply, but fell vigorously to 
brushing his clothes with his hands. 

“Better come along with me, Ham,” I con- 
tinued, kindly, for I felt that I could afford to 
be magnanimous; and I think one ought to be 
so, whether he can afford it or not. 

“Tm not going to Crofton’s in this fix,” 
said he. 

“TI can help you out, if you like, Ham. I 
don’t bear any ill will towards you, and just as 
lief do you a good turn as not,” 1 added, taking 
from the box @f the wagon-seat a small hand 
broom, which I kept there to dust off the 
cushion, and brush down the mail-bag after a 
dusty trip. > 

I jumped down from the wagon again, and 
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moved towards him. He was shy of me after 
what had happened, and retreated at my ap- 
proach. 

‘¢ Let me brush your clothes, Ham. I won’t 
hurt you.” 

. ‘You have brushed me about enough al- 
ready,” said he, shaking his head. 

“What are you afraid of? ” 

“T’m not afraid.” 

‘*Let me brush you, then. I wouldnt hurt 
you now any more than I would my own 
sister.” 

He stood still, and I brushed and rubbed his 
garments till he looked as bright and fresh as 
if he came out of the bureau drawer. 

‘There, you are all right now,” I added, 
when I had finished the job. ‘Jump into the 
wagon, and I will take you along to Crofton’s.” 

“*You are up to some trick, Buck,” said he, 
suspiciously. ’ 

“No, I’m not. I’m not afraid of you. I 
don’t hit a fellow over the head with a mail- 
bag,” I replied, seating myself in the wagon 
again. 

Half a dozen “fellows and girls” were ap- 
proaching from the direction of the village; 
and, as Ham did not care to see cOmpany just 
yet, he got into the wagon, and I drove off. 
He kept one eye on me all the time, and 
seemed to be afraid that I intended to continue 
the’ battle by some underhand measures. 

“T am sorry this thing has happened, Ham; 
but I couldn’t help it,” I began, after we had 
ridden a quarter of a mile in silence. ‘You 
pitched in, and I had to defend myself. I hope 
you won’t do it again.” 

Ham made no reply. 

“* Because, if you do, it will come out just as 
this has,” I continued. ‘I suppose you feel a 
little sore about this scrape, for you don’t come 
out first-best in it. You know that as well as 
Ido. I reckon you won’t want to talk much 
to the fellows about it. I don’t blame you for 
not wanting to, Ham. But whatI was going 
to say was this: if you don’t say anything 
about it, I shall not.” 

‘*T don’t know what I shall do,” replied he, 
doggedly. 

“*T don’t, either; but, between you and me, 
Ham, I don’t think you feel much like brag- 
ging over it. If you don’t mention it, I won't.” 

“T suppose you mean by that, you don’t 
want me to say anything to the old man about 
it,” growled he, involuntarily putting himself 
in the attitude of a conqueror, and me in that 
of a supplicant. 

“No, Ham; that isn’t what I meant. If 
you want to tell your father or anybody else of 
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it, ’'m willing; but one story’s good till anoth- 
er’s told. That’s all.” 


Our arrival at Crofton’s prevented any further 
consideration of the matter. Ham leaped out 


of the wagon without another word, rushed 
through the front gate, and disappeared, while 
I drove on towards Riverport. 


CHAPTER VI. 
SQUIRE FISHLEY. 


AM was quick-tempered, and I hoped he 
would get over the vindictive feelings 
which he manifested towards me. At the same 
time, I could not help thinking that he was 
fully in earnest when he told me I had not 
seen the end of it. Of Ham’s moral attributes 
the least said would be the soonest mended. 
Certainly he was not a yéung man of high and 
noble purposes, like Charley Woodworth, the 
minister’s son. Captain Fishley himself, as I 
had heard Clarence say, and as I knew from 
what I had seen and heard myself, was given 
to low cunning and overreaching. If he could 
make a dollar, he made it, and did not stand 
much upon the order of his making it. 

I cannot say that he put prairie sand into 
the sugar, or put an ounce bullet into the side 
of the scale which contained the goods; but 
some people accused him of these things, and 
from what I knew of the man I could not be- 
lieve that he was above such deeds. Ham was 
an apt scholar, and improved upon the precept 
and example of his father. I had heard him 
brag of cheating the customers ; of mean tricks 
put upon the inexperience of women and chil- 
dren. If he had been a young man of high 
moral purposes, I might have hoped that we 
had seen the end of our quarrel. 

I could not help thinking of this subject 
during the rest of my ride to Riverport, and I 
could not get rid of a certain undefined dread 
of consequences in the future. I criticise Ham 
and his father in the light of -my own after ex- 
perience rather than from any settled opinions 
which I had at the time; and I don’t wish it to 
be understood that I was any better myself 
thanI ought to be. I had no very distinct as- 
pirations after goodness and truth. My char- 
acter had not been formed. My dear little 
sister was my guide and Mentor. If I did 
wrong, she wept and prayed for me; and I am 
sure she saved me from many an evil deed by 
the sweet influence of her pure and holy life. 
If I had drank in more of hér gentle spirit, the 
scene between Ham and myself could not have 
transpired. 
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I reached the post-office in Riverport, and 
took the mail-bag for Torrentville into the 
wagon, leaving the one I had brought down, 
Then I drove to the hotel, and inquired for 
Squire Fishley. The landlord’ told me that he 
was engaged with.a party of gentlemen ina 
private room. Fortunately I was in no hurry, 
for I could not think of disturbing a person of 
so much consequence as Squire F ishley. | 
never reached home with the mail till nine 
o’clock, and the bag was not opened till the 
next morning, when sorting the mail was 
Ham’s first business. I drove Darky into a 
shed, and amused myself by looking around 
the premises. 

I walked about for half an hour, and then 
asked the landlord to tell Squire Fishley that I 
was waiting to take him up to his brother’s, | 
was told that my passenger was just going down 
to the boat to see some friends off, and directed 
to put the squire’s trunk into the wagon, and 
drive down to the steamboat landing. The 
landlord conducted me into the entry, and 
there, for the first time, I saw the captain's 
brother. He would have been a good-looking 
man under ordinary circumstances, but he was 
as boozy as an owl! 

I was astonished, shocked, at this spectacle; 
for, unlike politicians in general, Squire Fish- 
ley had made his reputation, and his political 
capital, on his high moral and religious char- 
acter. I had often heard what a good man the 
distinguished senator was, and I was horrified 
at seeing him drunk. With unsteady gestures, 
and in maudlin tones, he pointed out his trunk 
to me, and I put it into the wagon. I did not 
see him again till he reached the steamboat 
landing. He went on board with two other 
gentlemen, and was absent another half hour. 

The bell of the steamer rang furiously for 
the start, and I began to be afraid that my pas- 
senger’s devotion to his friends would lead him 
to accompany them down the river. I went 
up into the cabin, and found him taking a 
“parting drink” with them.» I told him the 
boat was just starting; he hastily shook hands 
with his companions, and accompanied me 
down to the plank. I crossed it, and had 
hardly touched the shore before I heard a 
splash behind me. I turned, and saw that 
Squire Fishley had toppled into the river. His 
last dram appeared to be the ounce that had 
broken the camel’s back. 

I saw the current bear him whder the guards 
of the boat, where in the darkness he was lost 
to my view. I ran, followed by a dozen idlers, 
fto the stern of the boat, and presently the 





helpless tippler appeared again. A raft of 
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floating logs lay just’ below the steamer. I cast 
off the up-stream end of one of them, and the 
current swung it out in the river. Leaping 
astride it, I pushed off, just in time to intercept 
the unfortunate senator, who had sense enough 
left to grasp it. 

Hold on tight, squire!” I cried to-him. 

I worked along the log to the place where he 
was, and assured myself that he had a secure 
hold. Beyond keeping myself afloat, I was as 
helpless as he was, for I could not do anything 
to guide or propel our clumsy bark. We had 
disappeared from the view of the people on 
shore, for the night was, as Captain Fishley 
had predicted, very dark. 

I think we floated half a mile down the river, 
and I heard persons shouting far above us, in 
boats. We were approaching a bend in the 
stream, where I hoped the current would set 
us near enough to the shore to enable me to 
effecta landing. Just then the steamer came 
puffing along; but her course took her some 
distance from us. She passed us, and in the 
swell caused by her wheels we were tossed up 
and down, and I was afraid the squire would 
be shaken from his hold. I grasped him by 
the collar with one hand, and kept him in 
position till the commotion of the water had 
partially subsided. 


But the swell did us a good turn, for it drove 
the log towards the shore, at the bend of the 
stream, and I found that I could touch bottom. 
With a hold for my feet, I pushed the timber 
towards the bank till one end of it grounded. 
I then helped the squire to walk up the shoal- 


ing beach, out of the river. Cold water is the 
natural enemy of ardent spirits, and in this 
instance it had gained a partial victory over 
its foe, for the squire was nearly sobered by 
his bath. 

“This is bad — very bad!” said my passen- 
ger, when he had shaken some of the water 
from his garments. 

“T know it is, Squire Fishley; but we have 
got over the worst of it,” I replied. 

“Tm afraid not, boy. I shall never get over 
the disgrace of it,” he added, with a shudder — 
partly from cold, I judged, and partly from a 
dread of consequences. 

“ Nobody will know anything about it if you 
don’t tell of it. When you fell in, I heard a 
dozen people ask who you were, and nobody 
could tell.” 

“Don’t let any one see me, boy,” pleaded 
he, as we heard the voices of people moving 
down the bank of the river in search of the 
unfortunate. 

I knew just where we were, and I conducted 
him to an old lumber shed, some distance from 
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the bank of the river, where I left him to go 
for the horse and wagon. I avoided the people 
who were searching for the unfortunate, and 
found Darkey just where I had hitched him, at 
the steamboat landing. I was not very un- 
comfortable, for I had not been all over into 
thé water. I drove down to the lumber shed, 
took the squire in, and headed towards home. 
The senator was shivering with cold, though 
fortunately it was a very warm day for the sea- 
son, and he did not absolutely suffer. 

It had been cloudy, and threatening rain all 
the afternoon and evening, and before we 
reached the main road it began to pour in tor- 
rents. *I had an oil-cloth, which I put over the 
trunk and the mail. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, a seven-mile ride in such a heavy rain 
would have been a great misfortune; but, as 
both of us had been in the river, it did not 
make much difference to us. I had no um- 
brella; and it would have done no good if I 
had, the wind was so fresh, and the storm so 
driving. If we had not been wet in the begin- 
ning, we should have been soaked to the skin 
long before we reached Torrentville. 

The squire suffered so much from cold that 
I advised him to get out, take hold of the back 
of the wagon, and walk or run a mile or so to 
warm up his blood. He took my advice, and 
improved his condition very much. But the 
cold .was by no means the greatest of his 
troubles. Remorse, or, more likely, the fear 
of discovery, disturbed him more. 

* Boy, what is your name?” asked he, after 
he had walked his mile, and was able to speak 
without shivering. 

‘John Buckland Bradford, sir; but the folks 
all call me Buck.” 

“You seem to be a very smart boy, Buck, 
and you have done me a good turn to-night, 
which I shall never forget.” 

“I’m glad I helped you, sir. I would have 
done as much as that for anybody.” 

“It is bad, very bad,” added he, apparently 
thinking of the consequences. 

“IT know it is, sir. That was a pretty nar- 
row plank on the steamboat.” 

‘Tt wasn’t the narrow plank,” he replied, 
bitterly. 

**T suppose you had been taking a littlé too 
much,” I added, willing to help him out. 

* Did you think I was intoxicated?” 

*T don’t know much about it, but I did 
think so.” 

‘¢ T would rather give a thousand dollars than 
have it known that I drank too much and fell 
into the river. The story would ruin me, and 
spoil all my prospects.” 

Squire Fishley was a stranger in Riverport. 
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He had not been to Torrentville since I lived 
with the captain, and I was sure no one knew 
who it was that had fallen into the river. I 
comforted him, and assured him it would be 
all right. 

“If your friends on board of the steamer 
don’t expose you, no one else will,” I con- 
tinued. 

“They will not; they are going to New 
Orleans, and will not return for months. If 
you should happen to say anything to my 
brother or his family — ” 

JT will not breathe it,” I interposed. 

“T will do something handsome rie you, 
Buck, and be your best friend.” 

**T don’t mind that,” I replied. 

“Tam not in the habit of drinking ardent 
spirits, or even wine, to excess, when I am at 
home, though I don’t belong to the temper- 
ance society,” said he. ‘I didn’t take much, 
and my friends would not let me off. I don’t 
know that I ever was really intoxicated before 
in my life.” 

It is a bad habit.” 

* But it is not my habit, and I mean to stop 
drinking entirely,” he replied, earnestly; andI 
could not help thinking how humiliating it 
must be for a great man like him to confess 
his folly to such a poor boy as I was. 

** We are nearly home now, sir,” said I, after 
we had ridden a while in silence. 

** You will remember your promise — won’t 
you, Buck?” 

“ Certainly I will, sir.” 

** Take this,” he added, crowding something 
into my hand. 

** What is it, sir?” I asked. 

‘*No matter now; it may help your memory.” 

It was a little roll of wet paper, and I thrust 
it into my pocket as I drove into the yard. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


POETS’ HOMES. 


BY THOMAS POWELL. 


Author of “ The Blind Wife,” “ Florentine Tales,” “ Simon de 
Montfort,” ‘‘ Confessions of the Ideal,” ‘‘ A New Spirit of 
the Age,” “ Love's Rescue,” “ Living Authors,” &c. 


LEIGH HUNT AND BYRON. 


ONSIDERING the virulence with which 
Byron’s friends attacked Leigh Hunt, noth- 

ing could exceed the manly tenderness which 
the latter showed towards the memory of Byron 
when talking of him. I have not space to relate 
a hundredth part of the traits he gave of the 
gloomy and splenetic poet. One or two must 


_host. 
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suffice. Notwithstanding Byron’s assumed con. 
tempt of death, nothing could exceed his abject 
terror when laboring under even the slightest 
illness. He was dining at Pisa, with Hunt, 
Trelawney, and Shelley one day, when he was 
suddenly seized with a violent attack of colic, 
Byron hastily rose from the table, threw himself 
upon a sofa, and began to say, ‘‘O, my God! | 
am dying, Iam dying!” accompanying these 
exclamations with loud groans. Trelawney, 
who was a very peculiar man, went up to the 
terrified bard, and said, ‘‘ Come, come, Byron, 
if you are dying, you needn’t make such a con- 
founded fuss about it.” The tone in which he 
said this was so irresistibly comic that the sick 
man could not help joining in the laughter 
which Trelawney’s zonchalance caused. 

Byron, who really at heart was a very kind 
man, and whose nature rose at every oppres- 
sion, was very fond of making himself out a 
very bad one; and, when he had indulged 
himself with a little more gin and water than 
usual, he would frequently grow almost maud- 
lin over his imaginary wickedness. One night 
he was particularly dismal over his own iniqui- 
ties, and expressed great repentance. He was 
very much put out by Mrs. Hunt saying, ina 
tone of affected consolation, ‘‘ Come, my lord, 
you are not half so wicked as you fatter your- 
self you are.” 

Byron’s annoyance at this sarcastic commis- 
eration was quite laughable. I do not men- 
tion these little bits of gossip as any disparage- 
ment tothe great poet of our age, but as merely 
illustrating one of his peculiar foibles. 

Before he went abroad for the last time, 
Byron gave a dinner to a few of his most in- 
timate friends. Among them were Rogers, 
Moore, Hunt, and a few others. Nothing 
could exceed the delightful cordiality of their 
Towards Rogers he evinced the utmost 
friendship. The Banker Bard was the first to 
leave the “ festive board.” No sooner had he 
turned his back, than Byron burst into a loud 
laugh, saying to Trelawney, “‘ Poor Rogers, 
how little did he know what he was sitting 
upon all the dinner time! Just lift up the 
cushion.” 

Trelawny did as he was requested, when a 
manuscript was discovered. 

“‘ My dear Hunt,” said Byron, “just read it. 
It is a short poem on our departed friend.” 

Hunt then read the celebrated verses on 
Rogers, commencing — 


“Nose and chin to form a knocker, 
Wrinkles that would puzzle Cocker,” &. 


Everybody knows they are the most witty and 
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malignant attack in verse ever made by one 
man on another. 

By a sort of universal instinct, every one of 
Byron’s guests raised the cushions they had 
been sitting on, to see if there was a similar 
bitof nitro-glycerine under them; but it proved 
that Rogers was the only victim. 

In after times Byron gave these bitter verses 
to Lady Blessington, who, to spite Rogers, 
published them, nearly twenty years after- 
wards, in Fraser’s Magazine. 

While I think of it, I will jot down one more 
Byronic joke. He gave his publisher, John 
Murray, as a birthday present, a Bible very 
splendidly bound. On the outside, stamped in 
golden letters, was the inscription, — 


“FROM LORD BYRON 
TO HIS FRIEND 
JOHN MURRAY, ESQ.” 


This was ostentatiously laid on the centre-table 
of the great publisher’s drawing-room, and 
Murray was very proud of the gift. Ata large 
party at his house one evening, a friend was 
turning over the leaves of this magnificent 
Bible, when he suddenly cried, ‘‘ Why, Murray, 
come here! Byron has been altering the Bible.” 
Saying this, he pointed out to the astonished 


and indignant publisher, that Byron had al- 
tered a verse, by drawing his pen through the 
word ** robber,” and substituting another word, 
so that the verse ran thus: “* Now, Barabbas 
was a publisher.” After that unlucky ‘discovery 
the book disappeared. 

Of all the literary men I have ever met, Leigh 


Hunt was the most charming companion. He 
was very chatty; and his conversation, without 
exhibiting any original powers of mind, was a 
perpetual stream of agreeable and ingenious 
criticism, sparkling with characteristic anec- 
dotes of the men he had known. It was now 
an anecdote of Coleridge, for whom he had a 
great admiration; then some playful trait of 
Lamb. He would them slide into a pathetic 
account of Keats, and his private history; but 
no man stood so high in his esteem, or so deep 
in his love, as Shelley, who, he pronounced, was 
the most pure-minded, sensitive, and lovable 
of human beings. He declared, that of all the 
men he had ever known, Shelley was the most 
ethereal and Christian. The exquisite coolness 
with which Hunt recounted the fact that Shel- 
ley had twice paid his debts, amounting to 
nearly twenty-six hundred pounds, .was very 
characteristic of both these eminent men. In- 
deed, Leigh Hunt had no more idea of the 
value of money than an idiot. 





PLAYING TRUANT. 
BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


(CONCLUDED.] 
E can sit under this fence and eat our 
luncheons,” said Ned. ‘* What have 
you got?” 

“Pie, and doughnuts, and cookies, and an 
orange,” answered Tommy, feeling after his 
budget. 

‘“‘Bother!. let’s have some, or I shall roar 
too.” But Tommy brought his hand out 
empty. ‘Where are they, I say?” cried Ned. 

“They — aren’t there!” gasped Tommy. 

** Pooh! I don’t believe you had a crumb!” 
And such was the nature of Ned’s disappoint- 
ment that he hit Tommy a smart blow in the 
face. 

** Stop that!” cried he. 

“Bring out the doughnuts, then, you little 
pig,” growled Ned, doubling up his fist for an- 
other attack. 

“TI can’t, I tell you; somebody’s been and 
stolen them while we were in the crowd.” 

“It’s just your bragging, Tom. Why didn’t 
somebody steal mine?” 

‘*¢ Because you didn’t have any, I guess,” sug- 
gested Tommy. 

“Tl pay you for that, mister!” and he fa- 
vored Tommy with another fisticuff. This was 
a little too much for human patience, and our 
truant’s patience was by no means superhu- 
man. He rose to his feet somewhat stunned 
and dizzy, to be sure, and in a minute there 
were two biting the dust,— two struggling, 
staggering little beings, with bitter hate and 
passion flushing their faces and nerving their 
hands. The hands that “were not made to 
tear each other’s eyes” were doing so as if 
they were used to it. Tommy, however, was 
at last the uppermost — the conqueror; he had 
his enemy beneath his foot, and he was hold- 
ing him there with all his strength; his teeth 
ground together, his eyes bloodshot; his whole 
countenance disfigured with blows and‘ anger; 
his clothes torn and soiled, his hat rolling into 
the ditch, when some one took him by the 
shoulder. Presto! What had happened to 
him? The reproachful face of his mother 
came to look at him out of sad, inquiring 
eyes; the threatening glance of the school- 
master frowned on him across a cat-o’-nine- 
tails; a dreary season of privations and pun- 
ishments advanced to meet him! And looking 
up, he saw himself in the grasp of a policeman, 
and disgtace seemed his doom! 

‘** Come on, you little ragamuffins! ” said the 
keeper of the public peace. 
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‘“T ain’t a ragamuffin!” objected Tommy. 

“ Well, you little prize-fighter, then.” 

O, to live to be called a prize-fighter — worse 
and worse! when he distinctly remembered 
hearing his father say that prize-fighters were 
brutes! O, why had it ever entered into his 
head to play truant? O, if he were only in 
school.once again, with his old dog-eared 
Geography! would he ever care for a circus, 
or lions, or anything of the sort again? 

“Don’t tell him what my name is,” he whis- 
pered to Ned, ‘‘and I'll give you my big jack- 
knife.” : 

What humiliation, to ask a favor of the en- 
emy whom one has just ceased to pommel! 
and how cruel to be obliged to sacrifice one’s 
only jackknife! 

“Tl think about it,” promised Ned, with a 
grimace by no means reassuring. ‘‘ Three of 
the blades broke — aren’t they?” 

** Yes; but the other whittles like fun.” 

‘* Well, you youngsters,” said the policeman, 
giving each a little shake by the collar, ‘‘ where 
do you live? and what’s your names?” 

‘‘ His name’s — ” spoke up Ned. 

‘* No, it isn’t, either,” interrupted Tommy. 

‘‘Who said it was?” said the policeman; 
**you want to be locked up a bit, I reckon. 
Now, then, what zs his name, you there?” ad- 
dressing Ned. 

‘* His name,” Ned answered, as boldly as you 
please — ‘“‘ his name, sir, is Gus Jones; and 
mine’s Ned Philips; he lives at No. 10 Grant 
Alley, and he don’t know the way home; so 
you'll have to send him.” 

**O, Ned, what a whopper! I ain’t Gus 
Jones; I never was Gus Jones in my life; and 
I don’t live at Grant Alley; and I do know my 
way home every step. So, now!” 

** Easy, easy! no chaffing, my lad; if you 
aren’t Gus Jones, who are you? that'll settle 
the business.” 

**T don’t want to tell you.” 

‘*You’re a hard one, I reckon; but as I’m 
going round by Grant Alley myself, I don’t 
mind seeing you safe home; and as for you, 
sir!” speaking to Ned, ‘‘ do you take yourself 
off; and don’t let me ever find you in a muss 
again, unless you want to catch growler!” 

Poor Tommy began to’ have doubts; per- 
haps he had been really turned into a Gus 
Jones for playing truant! and what might not 
this life of Gus Jones be like? Perhaps there 
were harder things in it than geography les- 
sons and the multiplication table. 

They were drawing near Grant Alley, how- 
ever,—a dirty, crooked lane, where children 
played in the gutters and threw brick-bats at 
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one another. How disgusting it all seemed to 
him, especially the screams and blows! 

‘“*T guess there’s no doubt but you hail from 
this place,” remarked the policeman. 

Tommy only replied with a sniffle. There 
was a slovenly-looking woman standing in the 
doorway of No. 10, screaming, “‘ Gustus! Gus- 
tus!” at the top of her voice, 

** Here he is, the precious scamp!” said the 
officer. 

“ Lucky for you, sir!” said the woman, giy- 
ing him a smart box on theear and tumbling 
him into the room behind her, without once 
taking her eyes off the tin pedler opposite, who 
was tempting one of the neighbors with some 
wonderful glass-ware. ‘‘ Go along in with you 
this minute, and mind the cradle; and don’t 
you be off again without leave!” 

O, it must be that he had been changed! for 
here was Gus Jones off playing truant. Quite 
stunned, and altogether despairing, he groped 


his way into an inner room in search of the 


cradle, where a pretty little child lay and slept. 
‘It’s my sister, I suppose,” thought Tommy; 
for since the woman at the door had laid vio- 
lent hands upon him, he had really begun to 
believe that he wasn’t himself, but some one 
else. The room was poor and wretched-look- 
ing: what an exchange for his own comfort- 
able home, with its pleasant rooms and its 
beautiful garden! If this was the upshot of 
playing truant, how he wished he could warn 
other boys about it! and straightway he began 
to wonder if all those who had set forth with 
him in the morning were transformed into 
terrible Gus Joneses, with a cradle to look 
after. And here he looked znfo the cradle, as 
a relief from. gazing out into the dirty yard 
where his new mother was hanging out clothes 
and pausing to bandy words with a passer, — 
much as the children bandied brick-bats; and 
he was already growing to feel a tenderness 
for the little being who slept there, with one 
plump hand beneath a rosy cheek, smiling in 
her sleep amidst all this squalor. 

“ Well,” thought he, “if ske can be happy 
here, perhaps I can.” 

He sat there long, gazing now at the child, 
now at the bare and dingy walls, at the open 
closet, which had a half-starved air itself, at 
the woman standing bare-armed in the sun 
outside. Fis little heart swelled within him, 
thinking of his neat, white bed at home, of his 
beautiful mother’s good-night kisses, his fa- 
ther’s kind caresses; and even the schoolmas- 
ter came in for a share of tender regret. The 
great tears gathered in his eyes, and fell upon 
the baby’s dimpled face; and when he stooped 
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to kiss them away, she opened wide ‘her ‘blue 
eyes inquiringly upon him, and burst into a 
grieved cry. 

“Hush, hush!” he said, trying to sing, be- 
tween his tears, one of his own old lullabies. 
How had he happened to know it, if he were 
indeed Gus Jones ?.— 


«Sleep, baby, sleep, 
And do no longer weep; 
But close your eyes and cease your sighs, 
And dream you’re the sweetest beneath the 
skies.” 


But baby cried so much the louder the more 

he sang, and presently the woman came rush- 
ing in from the yard. 
_*O, you’re here — are you? You've just 
waked her up a-purpose, so as to be off 
again;” and having caught-him by the arm, 
she was at the point of repeating his welcome, 
when she stopped short, and burst into a loud 
laugh. 

“ Why, goodness gracious!” said she, “ you 
ain't Gustus at all! And to think I’ve been 
a-cuffing of you as free as anything! Why 
didn’t you say you wasn’t Gustus?” 

“ Because they all said I was.” 

“Well, if that isn’t a good one! To think I 
shouldn’t know my own boy! But you see, I 
thought, to be sure, it was him, and I didn’t 
wunst look at you;” and here she went off into 
another laugh, a great way off, holding her 
sides to keep the laugh from running over, 
Tommy thought. 

“Well,” said she, ‘“‘ you needn’t mind the 
cradle any more, seeing you ain't Gustus. I’m 
real sorry, though; but if you see him on your 
way, jest you tell him I’ve got a piece of apple- 
pie for hyn — will you?” 

Tommy thought he had had a bite out of 
that pie, and knew how good it was. 

“T should like to kiss the baby first,” said 
he; and the baby looked up and laughed at 
him through wet lashes, and did him the 
honor of taking a lock of his hair in her fist, 
for a keepsake, maybe. 

Can any one understand the feeling of relief 
experienced by Tommy on being assured that 
he was-no longer Gus Jones, nor any other Gus? 
He fairly bounded along the pavement; but 
seeing a policeman at the corner, he went 
round the square to avoid him, and, behold! 
there was his very counterpart, keeping guard 
at that corner; so Tommy put on a bold front, 
and walked on whistling ‘‘ Dixie” with all his 
might. 

His hands trembled a little when he opened 
the door of his mother’s room; for -was he 
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not going to confession and possible chastixe- 
ment? But, somehow, our punishments sel- 
dom come in the shape we look for. There © 
was no one in his mother’s room; there was 
her work carefully folded.in her basket, her 
geranium in blossom on the table, her parrot 
singing ‘ Pretty, pretty Polly Hopkins,” in an 
undertone, but no mother. He met Bridget 
on the stairs. 

‘* Where are the folks?” said he. 

‘‘Bless you, Master Tommy! an’ it’s not at 
the circus ye are? Your ma went out to dis- 
miss the likes of ye, to take ye along wid her 
an’ the little boys, your cousins; an’ it’s these 
two hours they’ve bin off.” 

And Tommy went back into his mother's 
room and gave vent to his feelings in a su- 
perb cry! 

He has never played truant since. 


HUNTING AND FISHING IN MAINE. 


BY MILLINOCKET. 


SALMON-FISHING ON THE ST. CROIX. 


LE grapes one of my college vacations, near- 
ly twenty years ago, I strayed away down 
to the Penamaquan Meadows, in the vicinity 
of Calais, on the eastern frontier. In the clear 
stream which flows quietly through these lux- 
uriant meadows I caught many fine trout, and 
was satisfied with my success until I happened 
to meet a hunter, who smiled at my patient 
efforts to lure the wary fish from out their 
lurking-places. 

‘“*Why, my boy,” said he, ‘the skill you 
have wasted on that fish” —I had just landed 
a beautiful two-pound trout — ‘would have 
caught a hundred salmon on the Grand Lake 
stream.” 

‘* Pray, where is that, sir?” I replied, believ- 
ing the fellow tp be out of his senses. 

“*T perceive, my boy,” said the hunter, “‘ that 
you are a stranger here; therefore sit down 
on the grass, and I will tell you of the best 
fishing-ground in all Eastern America. Grand 
Lake Stream is about forty miles north from 
here; and if you will go up to the Indian town 
and find Peol Toma, he will take you to the 
stream, where you will soon get enough of 
fishing. I have caught many salmon. there 
with an old alder pole, and a piece of pork and 
red flannel tied to my hook. And I think that 
your golden bugs, bright butterflies, and other 
queer fixings, would set them.all crazy.” 

The hunter described, with so much enthusi- 
asm, the beauty of the stream, with its silver 
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fisti leaping into the air when struck by the 
sportsman, that I wound up my reel and 
started for Calais, to learn if any one there 
could corroborate this strange story. To my 
surprise, I found several fishermen who told the 
same marvellous tale concerning the stream 
and the fish. ati 

My enthusiasm was now aroused to the high- 
est pitch. For many years I had thought 
myself to have been a successful disciple of 
Walton; but, in comparison with these new 
piscators, I was nobody. I had done noth- 
ing to boast of. 

I turned to my rod, which had safely landed 
for me, during the past ten years, more than a 
thousand trout: ‘‘ My trusty friend, before you 
are forty-eight hours older you shall make 
some of these salmon leap into the air.” 

It was late in the afternoon. It was raining, 
and there were no horses in the stable; but my 


. enthusiasm would not brook delay. The plan 


of my campaign was soon made up; and the 
sunset hour saw me, with my fishing-rod and 
basket strapped to my back, with gun in hand, 
trudging along towards the north, unmindful 
of the mire and the rain. 

Twenty miles distant was Rolf’s Tavern, at 
the foot of the lower lakes; and here I could 
obtain information of the Indian hunter Toma 
Throughout the 


and the fishing-grounds. 
long, dark night I breasted the storm, uncon- 
scious of fatigue, and fearless of the -strange 
sounds and shadows of the great forests 


through which I passed. Never shall I forget 
this lonely midnight tramp, nor the determina- 
tion which warmed up my youthful blood, and 
urged me on and sustained my strength. 

A little while after daylight I espied at a dis- 
tance the welcome tavern, and half an hour 
afterwards was cordially greeted by the gen- 
erous landlord, who evidently wondered in his 
mind where I could have come from at this 
early hour. But I carefully evaded all ques- 
tions, and asked for a hearty breakfast. 

Whilst at the table I could not refrain from 
asking Mr. Rolf if there was any good trout- 
fishing in the vicinity. 

“Yes,” he replied, “there is good fishing 
for trout and salmon at the bridge, a few rods 
distant; but at Grand Lake Stream the fishing 
is magnificent.” 

“Do you know Peol Toma,” I further in- 
quired; ‘and is he a safe man to trust myself 
with, if I conclude to go to the Grand Lake?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Rolf; ‘* Toma is a fine man, 
always truthful and honest; and you will be 
as safe with him as with me.” 

‘* Here he comes now down the lake with his 
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brother,” said one of the family, on looking 
out of the window. 

The landlord went out, and in a few mo- 
ments returned with the Indian. Torna an- 
swered my salutation in excellent English, and, 
on my invitation, sat down with me to take 
breakfast. A single glance at his noble fea- 
tures banished all feelings of distrust; and I 
at once told him that I had come to go a-fish- 
ing with him at the Grand Lake Stream. 

Toma said that he would be very happy to 
go with me, and that he was very fond of fish- 
ing himself, but that he would leave ‘his pole 
and flies behind, and assist me. He also as- 
sured me, after looking over my fishing-tackle, 
that I should catch several salmon, and be sat- 
isfied with my fishing tour. 

** Very well,” I exclaimed; “let us be off.” 

‘Why, it rains hard,” replied the Indian, 
“and you had better wait until to-morrow.” 

“No,” said I; “‘if we go in the storm, we 
shall be more sure of fair weather when we ar- 
rive there.” 

“All right,” replied Toma; “we will go 
now; my canoe is at the shore.” 

* We obtained some provisions from Mr. Rolf, 
and started up the lake for the fishing-grounds, 
which were about fifteen miles distant. 

We soon arrived at Pedenis Point, where 
there is a large Indian town, and where Toma 
resided. We remained here several hours, ar- 
ranging our camping apparatus and repairing 
the canoe. In the mean time I furnished cop- 
pers for the Indian boys to get up a shooting- 
match, and strolled among the wigwams, mak- 
ing the acquaintance of the bright-eyed squaws 
and the stout hunters of the tribe. 

At length the canoe was ready, and away we 
started again up the lake. The wind was 
ahead; the rain fell in torrents, and we made 
so little progress by the middle of the after- 
noon, that we concluded to pass the night with 
one of Toma’s friends on White’s Island, and 
start early in the morning for the stream. Af- 
ter a hearty supper on dried moose-meat, we 
rolled ourselves up in the deer-skin blankets 
of the hunter, lay down before the fire, and 
soon went to sleep. 

At daybreak I was awakened from my sound 
slumbers by Toma, who joyfully informed me 
that the sky was clear and the lake calm. We 
quickly launched our canoe, and made all haste 
for the mouth of the stream, which we reached 
soon after sunrise. We paddled a little way 
up the swift waters, and landed at an old camp- 
ing-ground. ; 

After removing our baggage, we took up the 
canoe in our arms, and carried it away some 
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distance in the forest, so as to be out of notice 
of strolling hunters. We then shouldered our 
packs, and followed the old Indian trail, which 
led to the lower falls, about half a mile distant. 
In a little while we arrived at the falls, and 
divesting ourselves of our burdens, we pre- 
pared to give the salmon a fair trial. My rod 
was soon placed together, and the reel and its 
line adjusted. Toma selected for me a bright- 
colored salmon-fly, which he said would make 
the fish open their eyes and mouths too. 

The falls were quite precipitous, and the low- 
ness of the water at this time prevented the fish 
from passing from the lower lakes to the upper 
and larger lakes, which, however, they could 
do in the freshets of spring. It was now late 
in the summer, and we expected to find in the 
deep pools below these impassable rapids some 
of the salmon that had been prevented from 
passing up into the Grand Lake. 

“As soon as I had arranged my fishing-tackle 
to my satisfaction, I crept out to the extremity 
of one of the dark ledges of slate that projected 
from the shore, while Toma lay down on the 
bank to enjoy the scene. Half way across the 
stream, between two huge boulders of granite, 
whose tops just peered above the surface of the 
water, there seemed to be a deep pool; and 
there I resolved to make my first cast of my fly. 
With feet firmly braced, I lifted the end of my 
pole and swung the gaudy fly out into the air. 
It was falling gracefully, but had not touched 
the water, when four or five large fish leaped 
into the air to seize it. Instinctively I snatched 
it away, and the bright silver fish darted back 
to their retreats disappointed. Toma yelled 
with delight at my nervousness and vexation. 

“Try it again,” he shouted; “let your fly 
float down the current; let the fish have it.” 

I flung my fly boldly out into the stream, 
and before it fairly touched the water, a dozen 
silvery forms sprang at it and concealed it 
with foam. A strong pull on my line, and the 
hum of my reel, out of which the line sped like 
lightning, filled my heart with joy. Dashing 
across the stream, the fish leaped into the air, 
and then started down the current like mad. 

“Hold him in!” shouted Toma; “ pull him 
in at once; your tackle is strong.” 

Thereupon I shortened my pole, grasped my 
line, and pulled in steadily the unwilling fish ; 
a few seconds more, and I had him close to 
hand, when Toma dashed in the landing-net, 
and pulled the salmon ashore. After striking 
him a slight blow on the head with a small 
rock, which killed him instantly, the Indian 
stretched out the fish upon the ledge, and dis- 
played him triumphantly to my view. 
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“There,” said he, ‘that is a salmon, and 
would weigh four pounds if he was fat; but 
he is long and lank, and is what we call a 
racer. Throw again; perhaps you will get a 
better one next time.” 

I made another cast, and a dozen fish sprang 
efor it; one hooked himself, and was soon 
landed, but he proved to be aracer. Another 
cast and another were made with success; but 
the splendid game fish were all out of con- 
dition, and pronounced by Toma to be unfit 
for eating. 

‘* Stop,” said he; ‘‘ there are none but racers 
here; we will go up two miles to the Grand 
Lake Dam, where the salmon are fat and 
plenty.” 

Reluctantly I wound up my line; but the 
promise of better sport cheered me. We soon 
arrived at the dam, which was a rude structure 
of logs, built by the lumbermen to raise the 
waters of the Grand Lake. Below the dam, 
which was half a dozen rodselong, the stream 
was broad and deep, the current swift, and the 
waters pure and as clear as the air itself. 

‘“Throw your fly into the eddies there be- 
low, and let us see what will appear,” said 
Toma. 

I climbed upon one of the piers, which gave 
me command of the waters below. Tossing 
my fly up into the air, the breeze bore it along _ 
down the stream, and gently and gracefully 
lowered it towards the surface of the water. 
It had sunk down to within a foot or two of 
the stream, when half a dozen salmon, whose 
bright sides glistened in the sunlight like sil- 
ver, sprang into the air after it. The hum of 
my reel, as the line spun rapidly out, made me 
tremble with joy. Across the stream the noble 
fish dashed and sprang into the air, shaking 
himself to get rid of the fatal hook. Another 
dash and convulsive leap, and then he plunged 
sullenly to the bottom of the river. 

*¢ Pull him out,” whispered the Indian. 

The game little salmon was soon at my feet, 
and a more beautiful fish I never saw. Twen- 
four more casts I made, and each time safely 
landed my fish. 

* Stop!” said Toma; ‘‘ you must not catch 
any more; you have as many now as we can 
carry.” i 

I will describe hereafter my subsequent visits 
to this matchless stream, which was then un- 
surpassed for its fishing in all north-eastern 
America. And I will also relate some of my 
fishing and hunting adventures, which I en- 
joyed with my noble Indian friend Toma, and — 
which I regard as among the happiest of my 





varied life. 
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Drrections. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The numbers refer to the 
gestures represented in the margin; and when 
followed by the sign ¢, the position should be con- 


tinued to the next npmber. The gesture should. 


correspond with the emphasis. The asterisks * 
indicate the more important rhetorical pauses. 


ORETAN INTERVENTION. 


BY WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


URKEY is but a’rarce. ‘The 

SICK MAN,” as Chesterfield said, 

‘is already °DEAD and BURIED, only 

he does not wish it known among his 

friends.” *EurRore sustains the farce 

of a GOVERNMENT, for some unex- 

plained reasons of her diplomacy. 

Europe handed back °CreTE to her 

MASTERS On some diplomatic grounds 

of the balance of power. Crete, for 

thirty-six years, has suffered every 

*OPPRESSION which can be visited on 

men, women, and children; and that 

is *eNoUGH for her to pay as pen- 

alty to the exigencies of European 

diplomacy. She rises now to ask 

‘of Europe her *riguts; and what 
can Europe reply? Europe may say, 

‘*There are some delicate questions 

of ‘BALANCE of POWER yet, which 

oblige us to KEEP uP the farce, — 

the pretended 1GOVERNMENT of * Tur- 

* key.” How much wercnrt that ought 
to have on a nation claiming *uniTy 
and *r1GuTs, like the Greek, you can 
judge; but ‘America, at least, has 
no INTEREST in the balance of Eu- 


= ropean politics. It is of no account 


to *us, whatever it may be to Austria, 
to France, to Russia, to England, 
that this }*PRETENCE and 'sHAM of 
a government be kept up at Con- 
stantinople. In the falling apart of 
that barbarism, *tCrete claims her 
®RIGHT — a °+Gop-GIVEN * !RIGHT. 
She claims it of an empire that has 
not the power to “PROTECT, — which 
kas only the power to ‘annoy. I 
say, **AMERICA is not **BouND, in 
this emergency, to pay the slightest 
*REGARD to that PRETENCE of a gov- 
ernment which nothing but Euro- 
pean DIPLOMACY * RECOGNIZES. Put 
aside the ‘APPEARANCES of things. 
Turkey, with her exhausted 'tex- 





CHEQUER, her entirely decrepit right hand, has 
no *trITLE to be considered a “GOVERNMENT, 
What has it ever done for CRETE? What is 
the 'R1GHT by which governments exist? 

What "ts *a sTATE? Is every GATHERING of 
“SAVAGES and °BARBARIANS’ such? Is every 
gang of *FuGITIVEs and ‘ROBBERS * a STATE? 
Certainly not. 

I know very well that delicacy of interna- 


tional law which claims that this is a pan- 


GEROUS * PRINCIPLE. But *HUMANITY has cer- 
tain great RULES. The brotherhood of *man 
* MEANS something. It is not a ‘PHRASE; ‘and 
if the brotherhood of man means *ANyTHING, 
then I say, that when a **sTATE undertakes to 
treat its *tsuByEcTs as the *t PorTE has treated 
the *CurisTIAns for centuries, ANY NATION 
has 2 «ight to ‘HELP them; and no CurIsTIAN 
people have a right to maintain such relations 
with the Porte as would 'PREVENT their help- 
ing them. I know the DANGER of this prin- 
ciple; but *HUMANITY must not surrender a 
*RIGHT because TYRANTS may, under some 
pretence or other, ABUSE it. If you ‘Deny 
that rule, you consecrate “INJUSTICE and *tan- 
ARCHY under the form of ‘Law. 





FRIENDLY HINTS 
TO “OUR BOYS AND GIRLS.* 


BY DR. J. H. HANAFORD. 


BATHING. 


OYS, and sometimes girls, are so fond of 
the water that it might seem appropriate 
that they should be wed-footed, that they may 
swim, if not guack, like the ducks. ‘Well, it is 
all right that they should swim, if they do it 
under proper circumstances; particularly if 
they do so for the purpose of gaining strength 
and keeping the body clean. I will not stop 
now to tell you why you should bathe, though 
there are many good reasons, but dow. Many 
boys hie away to the pond or river almost as 
soon as the ice is gone, often seriously injuring 
their health. Such bathe more for fuz than for 
health, remaining in the water as long as they 
can comfortably, and often longer; coming 
out shivering, their lips purple, their teeth 
chattering, their skin like ‘‘ goose-flesh,” — 
what geese they are to do so, though the real 
goose can. do so more safely than the doy- 
goose, — the whole body benumbed with the 
cold, often resulting in sickness at the stom- 
ach, headaches, &c., if not fevers and inflam- 
matory diseases. The same class of boys, in 


; the hot weather, select the hottest part of the 
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day, remaining in the water a long time, swim- 
ming with a good deal of skill, yet injuring 
themselves, by remaining so long, about as 
much as they do by bathing when it is too 
cold. 

Now, if boys, and girls too, wish to bathe 
for their health as well as for pleasure, they 
can do so by observing a few simple rules. If 
you would gain the most from bathing, rise 
early in the morning, take a good crash towel 
with you, and walk to the pond, plunging in 
with a graceful dive, swimming all of the time 
as briskly as you please, never wading slowly 
in and ‘“‘driving the blood to the head.” 
Swim as fast as you please, ‘‘ cutting antics” 
to your heart’s content, for about five minutes ; 
this is as long, certainly, as delicate persons 
can safely remain, and long enough for any 
one who would be benefited, continuing this 
daily during the warm weather. As soon as 
you come out, wipe briskly with the crash, 
rubbing the body till the skin is aglow with 
warmth and as red as a lobster. Then walk 
homewards, running, if necessary, to secure a 
comfortable glow of heat, feeling clean, re- 
freshed, active, and invigorated. Remember 
that a bath is always uusafe when a headache 
follows it, or any uncomfortable sensation, in- 
deed; but always safe and advantageous when 
followed by a general warmth of the body, the 
blood circulating freely to the extremities, the 
surface red with a genial warmth, the bather 
feeling ready for a run, hard work, or hard 
study. 

The morning is the best time, on the whole, 
though some may be injured by bathing before 
breakfast or immediately after a meal. Some 
recommend a bath at about ten o’clock, A. M.; 
yet most persons, and all active boys, are’able 
to take just such as I have recommended, re- 
maining in the water a still shorter time, if 
necessary, the rubbing with the crash and the 
brisk exercise being very important. 

But it is not neceséary to go to the pond, &c., 
forabath. In cold weather, and at other times, 
a thorough washing of the whole body with the 
wet hands, a cloth, or sponge, on leaving the 
bed each morning, is a good substitute for the 
swimming bath, thoroughly rubbing the body 
with the crash, and taking a walk, if needful. 
This is even safer than the swim, since it takes 
but a few moments, only a part of the body 
being wet at the same time; the heat of the 
body passing off, of course, less rapidly. Ev- 
ery boy and girl can find time for such a bath, 
and it would seem that every meat person would 
wish for such a wash as. much as for the face 
and hands. Those who wash in this manner, 
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or bathe properly every day, seldom have 
“colds” — closed pores — like others. There 
is a feeling of comfort, cleanliness, and invig- 
oration in it that will compensate for all of the 
labor and trouble. 


> 


THE FREE BIRD. 


BY F. W. S. 


LITTLE BIRD, upon a raw and gusty 

day, flew into the house and alighted in 
the lap of the fair Angelica. She held it, al- 
most perishing, in her palms, smoothed its 
rumpled feathers, and pitied it as she felt its 
heart beat. For several days she nurtured it 
tenderly, and put it in a warm nest, until the 
weather once again was soft and balmy; and 
the windows were wide open, and the little 
creature flapped its wings, looking skyward. 

“ Stay with me,” said Angelica, ‘‘for I love 
you, my darling. You shall have a beautiful 
cage with golden bars, and shall sip from gob- 
lets of crystal, and be fed with the choicest 
seeds from saucers of porcelain. I will treat 
you with the purest white sugat, and with 
dainties. Stay with me, stay with me, my 
darling!” 

The little bird replied, ‘‘ Since you give me 
my choice, dear lady, I must obey my instincts, 
though I love you dearly. I will come back 
and sing songs in your ear; I will alight on 
your finger, sip nectar from your lips; I will 
nestle in your bosom; but the sun shines, the 
skies are blue, every flower blooms out in the 
paradise of earth; I must go to seek out my 
lost mate, and to enjoy my short life while the 
summer lasts, for the sweetest of all things is 
liberty.” 

Angelica kissed it tenderly, opened her snow- 
white hand, when it flew away, singing mer- 
rily, into the serene blue heaven. 


—————_———___ 


—— ALMosT everywhere man is saluted for 
sneezing. The rabbins, the expounders of the 
Jewish law, say that before Jacob men never 
sneezed but once, and then immediately died. 
That patriarch, they assure us, was the first 
who died by natural disease. Before him all 
men died by sneezing, the memory of which 
was ordered to be preserved in all nations by 
a command of every prince to his subjects to 
employ some salutary exclamation after the act 
of sneezing. J 

—— THE annual loss caused by the wear of 
coin is estimated at one tenth of one per cent. 
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830. (Tea) (he) (war) s of t (he) (roses be- 
tween t he) (houses) of Y (oar) (candle) an 
(castor) (bee) gan (inn) the (rain) of (hen) 
(rye) (6th) — The Wars of the Roses, be- 
tween the houses of York and Lancaster, 
began in the reign of Henry VI. 831. Sugar- 
cane. 832. Bow. 833. Cruise. 834. Lead. 
835. Wound. 836. Excuse. 837. Moniteau. 
838. Smoky Hill Fork. 839. Let truth be our 
guide. 840. Lathe, halt, hat. 841. 1. Home. 
2. Locke. 3. Taylor. 4.Hunt. 5. Akenside: 
6. Longfellow. 7. Reade. 842. Bangor. 


843. 


ENIGMA. 

844. It is ‘composed of 11 letters. The 11, 
10, 7 is a boy’s nickname. The 6,8, 9 is a 
number. The 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 is found in a black- 
smith’s shop. The whole is a beautiful flower. 

ATLANTIC. 
Sans-TETEs. 

845. Whole, I am part of the American flag; | 
Long may it wave over land and sea; 
Behead me, and then from my glory I fall, 

Becoming a liquid that flows from a tree. 
J. K. S. 





BLANKS. 

Fill the blanks with words pronounced the 
same, but spelled differently : — 

847. What can —— our friend Thomas? He 
has drank too much strong——. 848, —~ 
shoemakérs make use of an ——. 849, — 
thou not see that the atmosphere is full of 
——? 850. —— injured my —— quite seri- 
ously. 851. I cannot —— well unless you 
do ——. 852. —— said he would give him 


a—— if he moved. 853. They went — for 
Tony WEsTon. 


the —— time. 


854. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. - 


"SACIITAW 


CHARADES. 

855. A young man of my acquaintance com: 
mitted my whole. He had a sister named my 
first. After a while he used too much of my 
second, until all my third was gone. 

PUNCH THE PRINTER. 


856. My first is sung with solemn strain 
In dim cathedral’s vaulted fane; 
My second, of the Indian weed 
You should reject with scorn indeed ; 
My third, whene’er the day is done, 
In purple splendor does the sun; 
My whole is famed o’er land and sea, 
The home of truth and liberty. 
Meta Fay. 


857. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


VERBAL SQUARE. 
858. Is fire. 859. A tropical fruit. 860. To 
alter. 861. Spanish for mountain. 862. Is 
finished. HERBERT HALL. 


GEOGRAPHICAL TRANSPOSITIONS. 


863. Stew lion. 864. Fred Owen, B. D. 


865. Stop, thou, Mr. Jos. 
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HY HOWARD and Monsieur are true 
patriots, and take a philosophical com- 
fort in the reflection, that if the hundreds of 
letters which find the way into our sanctum 
are no benefit to us or their authors, they at 
least help to swell the national revenue. — 
Canal Driver, it is not necessary that Maga- 
zines for your club should all be mailed to one 
address. — Nic L. Penny, we are very well sup- 
plied with rebuses‘at present; but if you have 
any that are better than those in the Maga- 
zine, send them along. — We could not take 
H. H.’s rebus with those letters in it. — Is 
Sophie one of Our Boys or Girls? Second re- 
bus accepted. 

King Puzzle sent no answer with his puzzle. 
—Tommy Hickup better give up poetry, and 
try prose puzzles. — One of George H. D.’s 
rebuses has been accepted from another con- 
tributor, and the other contains a letter. — 
Sancho Panza, Hannah is a passive verb. — 
Bootjack’s transpositions have no meaning. — 
Willy Wood, the reversions are good, but most 
of them have been used before; so you can try 
again. — We are sure Charlie Percy’s perse- 
verance will be rewarded if he does not give 
up. His puzzles do not quite meet our wants. 
— Maud Maynard’s rebus is not quite up to 
the mark. 

C. H. Fowle, Newtonville, Mass., wishes to 
communicate with boys who publish papers. — 
Try it, Quiz, and see how we will hide our di- 
minished head. — Tempest, 1617 Pine Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., is tired of postage, and is now 
interested in shells, minerals, and natural pro- 
ductions. He desires correspondents of con- 
genial tastes. — Bob Hall forgot to send an- 
swer to his enigma. There it goes. — Rip 
Van Winkle, Esq. has condescended to forward 
another letter, stating that his address is 510 


Broadway, Albany, N. Y. — Sylvan Grove, we. 


consider it rather an irreverent handling of 
sacred text to introduce the holy words of 
Christ into our puzzle department in a light 
and careless way. 

We shall soon publish more sketches of “‘Em- 
inent Living Men” for the benefit of Badger 
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and all others who find pleasure and profit in 
them. — We are surprised to find Sancho Pan- 
za’s picture portraying so venerable a person. 
He has twenty correspondents. — P. Kendall, 
the rebuses have been sent before. — We brave 
Skiff’s awful threats, and pass his letter to the 
kitchen department. — Sleep on, ancient friend, 
R. V. W. — Tempest must be a capital sort of 
a fellow. He understands that lending his 
Magazine is a roundabout way of cheating 
the editor; so he advises borrowers to sub- 
scribe. — We' decline Waterfall’s enigma only 
because we have so many in the drawer. 

Toozle wants to know what kind of paving- 
stone should be used for the streets of Dublin? 
Shamrock, no doubt. His puzzles have been 
sent by others. The postage on the Magazine 
is extra, and should be paid at your own office. 
Send us $2.50, and pay your postmaster twen- 
ty cents a year for postage. — Johnny Jumpup 
is in a peck of trouble. Some one has stolen 
his name. The original and genuine Johnny 
Jumpup is one of the editors of a very nice, 
very little paper, called the Highland Gazette, 
No. 8 Cedar Street, Roxbury, Mass. , 

Brick Bat, Low Latin is not high Latin. The 
Elizabethan alphabet must be very like old 
English. — We must decline contributions from 
Licorice John — as we do many other good 
things — for want of room. — Snooks, send a 
money order to Messrs. Lee & Shepard; and, 
above all things, send subscribers. Many 
thanks for those already obtained. — Charlie 
Percy, Jr., the shorter the better in such a vo- 
luminous correspondence as ours. — Will Ho- 
ky Poky, of Monroe, send another name, as 
we already have an old Hoky Poky in Buffalo. 
— Hawkeye wishes tobe called Bill Bucket, 
though we don’t approve of changing names, 
and greatly prefer short ones. — Waterfall’s re- 
buses have been sent before. Yes. — Alice E. 
Cutter, see Letter Bag in No. 73. 


ACCEPTED. 


Transpositions — Sylvan Grove, Hautboy, 
Tempest; rebuses — Flying Dutchman, War- 
ren; double acrostic — Keystone; charade — 
Eureka; enigma — Ellie Mentary. 


DECLINED. 


Essex, Sagittaw, Buck, Froggy, Tempest, 
Timothy Titcomb, Jr., Maurice, Snooks, Tom- 
my Toots, Hoky Poky, T. T., Jr., Charlie 
P., Jr., Guy Mannering, Hawkeye, Reader, . 
Hugh Howard, Pica, Sly Fox. 


Wish CoRRESPONDENTS. - 
Licorice John, Cincinnati, Ohio; Timothy 
Titcomb, Jr., Box 3152, Cincinnati, O. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








THE WILL OF PETER THE GREAT. 


N 1853 the British minister of. foreign af- 
fairs, in a despatch to the British envoy at 

St. Petersburg, speaking of the Russian em- 
peror, used the expression, ‘“‘ The long-cher- 
ished ambition of his nation ” — that is to say, 
of the Russian nation. The Emperor Nich- 
olas thought the expression quite out of place. 
He knew, he said, that the Empress Catharine 
induged in all sorts of visions of ambition, but 
these ideas had not been shared by her descend- 
ants. Nicholas ought, perhaps, to be regarded 
as a good authority on this point; yet many 
continue to believe that this long-cherished 
ambition still exists, and that it has been 
shared by nearly all the Russian sovereigns 
since the time of Peter the Great. 

Though Peter was long supposed to have 
left no will, a document, purporting to be the 
will left by him at his death, in 1725, has since 
appeared, and was published in Europe some 
years ago. How far its provisions have been 
fulfilled, we may point out at some future time. 
The will may be called a plan of campaign 
for the subjugation of Europe. Of course the 
campaign was to last many years, and is not 
yet completed. 

The substance of the czar’s advice to his 
successors was, to keep the Russian nation con- 
tinually at war; to make peace only to prepare 
for another war, and to choose the favorable 
moment for attack; to take part in all the dis- 
turbances of Europe, and especially in those 
of Germany; to seek an opportunity for the 
introduction of Russian troops into-Poland, 
and, if the neighboring powers should offer 
any opposition, to parcel out the kingdom 
among them, for a time, till Russia should be 
able to take the‘whole; to keep Sweden and 
Denmark hostile to each other, and take ad- 
vantage of this rivalry by annexing Swedish 
territory; to extend the possessions of Russia 
on the north along the Baltic, and on the 
south along the Black Sea; and to approach 
Constantinople and India as fast as possible. 
‘* He who shall reign there,” says the emperor, 
‘* will be the true sovereign of the world.” 

Then, after pointing out the several steps 
necessary to gain full possession of the Baltic 
‘ and the Black Sea, and to crush the great 





| powers of Europe, he closes with these words: 


“Thus Europe can be and ought to be sub- 
jugated.” : ; 

Whoever looks upon this as very visionary 
will do well to remember the words of Na- 
poleon I., ‘‘ Should there arise an Emperor of 
Russia, valiant, impetuous, and intelligent, 
Europe is his own.” 


THE FIRST MISSISSIPPI STEAMBOAT, 


7 Bae Mississippi River was discovered May 
1, 2541, by De Soto, he being the first 
European that looked on “the father of wa- 
ters.” He’ crossed it near the present site of 
Memphis; at what is now known as Chicka- 
saw Blufis. 

The name of the first steamboat that floated 
on the ever-muddy waters of this river was 
the ‘“‘ New Orleans.” She was of four hun- 
dred tons’ burden — built at Pittsburg, Pa., 
in 1811, about two years after steam naviga- 
tion had been successfully demonstrated on 
the Hudson. She was intended to ply between 
Natchez and New Orleans. In October of that 
year she was launched upon the Ohio, and 
started upon the experimental trip. There 
were no wood-yards at that time, thus neces- 
sitating frequent and tedious delays. On the 
fourth day after quitting Pittsburg, they safely 
arrived in Louisville, having been but seventy 
hours in accomplishing more than seven hun- 
dred miles. After leaving Louisville, she pro- 
ceeded on her way, until the occurrence of the 
terrible earthquakes and remarkable natural 
phenomena of that year, which made their 
journey one of most imminent peril. But, con- 
trary to expectation, they passed through it 
all without loss of life, and landed in New 
Orleans at the close of the first week in Jan- 
uary, 1812. In 1813 or 1814 she was sunk by 
striking on a snag near Baton Rouge. 

Since this first boat, thousands of others 
have passed up and down. ‘ Floating pal- 
aces” now convey passengers from New Or- 
leans to St. Louis in from four to six days’ 
time; and hundreds of ill-fated passengers 
have lost their lives in the treacherous, ever- 
changing current. 


—— In Paris the programmes at the places 
of amusement are in sugar letters, on a kind 
of chocolate paste. As the play goes on, the 
programme serves as confectionery, and grad- 
ually disappears as the evening advances. 
The same thing would “go down” with 
“ Young America.” 





